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BeBor'r ing^l Par^.icipatlcn; Pr^ss Opinioni ♦Social. 



The pr«dicaB«tit of journaliaB at both an obj©ctLv« 
cbleEV*'! and a subjactivfe pattlclpant is eKaBlned it this pa&ef.. 
inanq the topics discussea ac« sone basic athlcal e ntanglen flfits 
.'nvoivad in the'dliemnas rfigional newsiapecs that ha^e bten Legenaary 
Cei Decsonal-invol veuiftnt lourniliani; currant eviaence that ^ 
letirnalistic potforiarice ia b«ing sactificad In the coverage civic 
cccl^cti in which nanag^ftQnt has a participant self ^interests tha 
tcand towara reporMr activisni that aicse Ln the 19608, and .casfts 
that illuitrate how the nfw muckraking can acccninedats public servic? 
ia«aia; icecolation by press critics tflgaraitig the dilenBa and 
possible aolu^ions it; tfcs notion ct the fcias as an aaversary of 
the gcvainiiienti and questions about th- goal of news and infornition 
^n society. The oaoer also 08lin«at9S twc ideal types of jouenaLlstic 
' rales*- n^utsai and par ticipant -*an d poses sonm «thical and 
Intellectual ques^-.tons for further study. It concludes by exanialng 
%U Dctieni of '•social r«.sponsibiUty" and "the pubUc int«r%Bt'» as 
applt*a to th^ pr^ss, discussing possitl^ solutions to th« dilfimna, 
and .noting the growing awareness o£ th« diltnoaa on the part of 
vctklng journalist. (GT) ■ 
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A m^jor, untcBDlvdd md troubloBomu cUlemnia in jouriiallatiG 
ethids centats around the* procUcafnent of JdutnnliBni an both m objoc- 
tive/ obaeirvet and a subjective pftrtLcipank* The problGm is aorflplicated 
by ihQ nDtion that cormriunicationB and conimunity are pcBrhaps insoparabl© 
and that the pireaa is a political ^ eeonomic and social institution and 
hiatorically ^ **thc most important unifying element in urban culturGi" 

Soine perapeotivQ on this ethical quandary suggests that one might 

#Kplore tha past prActicGS of publishers and nawsnien in this frustrated 

plighti Bxamtne ovidonce of ethiccil codos and guides for professional 

conduct; and then perhaps conclude Bomo resolution of this paradOKical 

oomplexlty* An urbcin conteKt appoars useful for this inquiry* 

The first ethical entanglement is prasentedby the idea that the. 

^ 3 

newspaper is a civio actor and business and political institution* 

Another is the praposition that "In default of a territorial political 

party or other institution that accepts responsibility for the farTnula-- 

tion of a general civic agenda^ the newspaper is the one game that by 

virtue of its public and its conventions partly fills that vaGUum* *' 

The difficulty presented by the attached press being^ a dGtached 

. 5 
observer is augmented by its ties and support to established authorltyi 



ita being consldtseod part of the yovornmantQl prodeyn and acljuneb to 



aity ha.ll5 and lbs boiny booh ab actual fourth branch of govoi-nnicsnt* 

lb is not undomiflon for tho pross Uaolf now to asaign^lta jtoIq in the 

DOwer atruetutof to sugqaaU "govetrimGnt bi^ nQwapapQi-"i and to even hold 

^ 10 
in awe such eatoBin and poBiiblo influence. TIwbq aQSumptiona braQd 

Qthical cmigmaa, 

A second entanglement in the ofchical ambiguity of participant and 
obsorver is the marriagca of newsroom policy to the "civic good" o^^P^°- 
gL-QSS, prosperity and the growth ethic of tho. chamber of conunerce. 
This civic ideology of civic supetlatives that "biggor is better" pro- 
motes and protBcts the city's reputation as a "place to do business". 
The publicity of the positive civic image can even substitute for achie- 
ving goals. As an end in itself, boostQrism often defines^the public in- 
terest, which in turn can define ethical press behavior. 

. ' Bad local news often creates " conflicting claims of journalistic 

13 

duty and hometown loyalty". "Everyday, somewhere in this land Df^ 

boost and uplift, a reporter or an editor hears a plea that reporting 

facts, however dispassionate, will injure the community." This pro- 

15 

vincial tradition o£ civic defense of, "our fair city" from outsiders 

■ 16 
and competitive civic economies may also bring "afghanistanisin". Then, 

negative stories are found outside the trade and circulation" area while 

17 . 
local problams are ignored. A leading, recent work on news media ethici 

suggests that* . 

. .institutional ethics-bending has perhaps been more fre- 
" ciuently in situations involving media economics than anywhere 
else . . . media proprieto'rs Bonietimes alter the picture of 
reality a little (or a lot) before putting it before the ayes 
of the public. . .a spirit of sectionalism or support for the 
home-town—what newspaper publisher Warren Harding, in his pre- 
presidential days, SLmmed up as a policy of ■Boost, don t knock. 
. . .The booster's motivation may not be to keep local adverti- 
sers or officials happy,- it may instead be a reflection off a 
spirit of defensivfness or protectiveness with respect to the 
region or the community. "18 
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Tho bhird ontancjlQiHont ia thu aJ;'orai«ontianod divid pattAobism 
oCben maakod as m unqudstionod public intarest without ethical scrutiny, 
this arofl of conflict botwodii journaliskla pQrfownanco and the QConoitllc 
tola of thu ptfQafl la porhapa tho moat knotty Qthicnl problem. Mowspapdif 
histories are rich with unabaBhQd self praiso for "community servica" 
projocts Involving privflto activity for the "public good"* Platteritig 
and uncritical biographios of cities and nowapapors often melt press 
participation and obfloifvation into one glowing Qssay on the public In- 
tsrest. Journalism history is often indlatinciuishablQ from urban history. 

"It is impossible . . to separate the history of a single newspapar 

from thci hiatory of the timeB during which the newspaper was published" 

as, in St. Louis, the G lo bO" Demo c r a t was a "survivor of Civil War mobbings 

friend and champion of Abraham Lincoln . . .backer and friend of Llnd- 

berghi promoter of transportation by water, land and air» crusader for 

19 , 

smoke elimination ..." In Detroit, 'the News and the city "grew to- 
20 

, gether" , Newspapers are often "synonymous with the cities where they 

are published" and "To think of MilwaukeQ without the Journal is like 

trying to think of New York without Broadway,, San Francisco Vfithout^the 

Golden Gate, Washington without the capitol clearly iraposBiblel" 

City history and growth have beeri^ baptized in newspaper activism 

and bathed in editorial hyperbole. The Indianapolis Ne^s hired a re- 

22 • 

porter to start a chamber of commerce in the late 1800s, A half -century 
later r the editor-in-chief of the Christian Science Monitor, BrWln Can- 
ham, was president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, The growth and ex- : 
pansion ethic was hawked nearly a century ago by the New York rribune «b ' 

Horace Greeley ("Go West") and Henry Grady 's^tlanta ConBltution ("The 

. - 23 
tJew South") and today, the same booster pattern 'continues. ' , 



in onrlier Chicago dayd, thta Modilla and MdCofmlnkB pt-aeuictid 

"personal journalism" Uhough promotion oi! aivid projocts AnC poUbiaal 

paEfcicApation. Modill'B irriond Lincoln would "climb the Btairs and sit 

in thG editorial workshop of Mr. Modill, hia foot on the fldyo of! the 

24 

editor's desk" in the Tribuno building. (Medill was aim a mayor be- 
fore William Halo (Big Dill) Thompr3on,tn the 1920s, urgrjd aU civic 
booeters to "Throw away your hammor and yoU a horn,") Such was the op- 
timistia attitudQ of tho Tribune in the- oariy 19S0a, when it rojoctod 
knoekers of tho city's udonomla declinG and nanignod a roportur, aeorgu 
Tagge, to, lobby in tho state legialaburc Cor a new convention hall the 
publisher urged, and which was Intmv nam«d for him (McCotiTiick Place) 
and nicknamed for the reporter (Taggo's Temple). The Tglbune editor 
dafended the publisher-editor-reportor activiam on the projects 

"'Because it's good for the city. Bub partly from selfish 
motives too. We want to build a bigger Chicago and a big- 
ger Tribune. We want more circulation and more advertising. 
We want to keep growing, and wo want the city to Heap grow- 
ing so that we can keep growing,'" 26 

Other powerful regional nowspapers and their families are legen- 
dary for personal involvement journalismi Nelson for the Kansas City 
Star? Chandler for the Los Angeles Times and Jonea for the Houston, 
Chronicle . Each lelt behind urban growth and civic monunientss streets , 
parks, aqueducts, canals, plus Chandler pavilion, Jones Hall and the 
Nelson Art Gallery. Nelson's civic credo and editorial canon was "The 
Kansas City Star has a greater purpose in life than mareLy printing 
news. It believes in doing things," 

And the pattern continues in both large and small= communities but 

28 

the question is asked of how activist publishers should be. The goals 
of the government and the chamber of conunerce are often inseparable 



29 

ftaw ih& nQwetjnpei* figtandn. Chain opatntiona ftiid mtmllar townn rthtl 

30 31 3*^ -53 

dttlaa like I'oledo, Hdrtford, Spokano, I'orbland, Abilano and li't. Worth /roKasr 

httVQ had a tradition for prosB boodtoir-aeUiviain, whdthdif Jlotf civic fafl- 

tivalB, now highwayflr ot renev^od downtowns to hooat trnda aroaa , liy 

35 

custom , the newspaper is the handmaiden of ootntnorce and the ifelttted 

3(5 

proBperity o£ population, circulation and advortisinci. 

There ia eurront ovidendo that journaliBtic parfforrnance la being 
aacriflcQd in the covorayo of civic pi-ojocts in which the publiflhars 
and other managomont have a participant self intBi'oat, BeoauBta of 
newspapQr Qconomic ties, .Jacksonville, Pla,, nowspapers "repeatedly 
Buppressed news outright; they repeatedly kept argumentH advancQd by 
dritica of the (nuclear power) project out of the headlines and buriad^^^ 
them . and behaved "like publishing arms oC the chamber oi commorcQ," 

In Denver, whore the Post and the city govcenitiont are building a 
city arts complex, the newspapor'B rolo, the dociBion-making procass 
and public criticism are not being covored fully. The "editors may 
be compromiBing the paper's ability to report the news from city hall" 
as the .newspaper "has made its financial health and owners' success de- 
pendent on the course of municipal politica." 

. In Seguin, Texas, a small town publisher, allted with local govern- 
ment leaders in the building of a county collseiim, failed to generate 
full debate on the civic project as "no information was published cri- 
tical of those with official responsibility" and "conflict was smother- 
ed under a cloak of silence, while community unity behind the project 

39 , ' 

was the official line of the newspaper." ' 

"No newspaper publisher will deny that he is in business to make 

money, but he will (emphasis in original) deny that his profit motive 

— ■ 4 0. 

affects editorial policy to the detriment of fche public interest. ' 
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Aiid editpi^fl Goho Uho gogijol Dfigond workn praachcd In tha longbimc 

biblQ of "dommuriity so^vied'* jouifrmlldm whoifQby *'publid inip^ovomehUci" 

am nobis ebligdtiohs fdi^ tha jouinutlisU md **wili gives the oditor a 

plaam in Kistory ftsido from bho yallow files of a ndwapapor kept in tho 

musty Qom€^ o£ an old libtat^y.'- 

■Monum^hta and publid office bond to be woifo visible and maybe mora 

remembered than Gditorials. Editor William Allan Mhito, who had always 

opposed tho idea o£ an editoif Beeking elGctive offico, himsolf ran for 
, .42 

KanBas gav^irn^r in 19 24 in ardar to apoak out against tho Ku KIuh Klan# 

Early oriticB of tha aonflidba of interoat of tho "controllod proBS" 

challenged the '*gubordlnation of journalistic public aervlcd to sordid 
43 

money-^making" * More racent questions aro raised as to vhdthGr the profit- 

44 

making corporation can convey news the public needs, and whether the 

corporate earning power of chains ie more important than content and 

45 

journalistic quality* 

Publishers atill relish the myth that tho corporation does not 

affect newi and the idea of separated news (obBervation) and editorials 

(opinion and participation) Is essential to corporate credibility, 

Neverthelesa^ "Some of the rationale for journalistic procedures thus 

46 

rests firmly on sconomics'S Some have gone further in numerous studies 

to find that "the publisher does set news policy" and that newsmen 

notions of news and the publto interest a^e defined by conditions, norms 

47 

and social controls in the newsrooms i and outside it where the publisher 

4 8 

has coimnunity power status. 

Such management influence on news poli has been subtle and some' 
might say hypocritical. When Dallas Morning News publisher G*B. Dealey 
"emerged aa a dynamic city leader, a man who could organize and get 
things done,, a man who wielded the power at the News " , the management 
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iaauod jfuldB fot oditora and nawamon that "I'ofaonnl jouriuliflw of ovory 

49 

dQBcription muats bd ttvoidod." Howovot, publiBlioif-aGbiviiSt Doaloy's in- 

fluenoQ "wafl all dono by augcjeation. To f3uci(|ost wna poWGt enough for 

Dealov", whoBQ porflonal JiDtjoiiiationB helped cjBt Uho ct ty ft railroad 

50 

station/ a fade^al rQSQifVe bank and a univorsity campUfl. 

publiahoes can nrguo their activity Ib for economic tsublic interoat. 

•rhus/ the Jaekfionvilie plant might rQlocnto QlsQWhoraj DanvGr is able to 

rotain ite pross tradition as pabron of thtj arts; and Seguin's nQodod 

doinmunity facility .roaultod from presB consQnaua and aadership. In 

critical poriods of civic advorsity, Gconomic inalfundtion and govern- 

mont. lull, nawBpapet exQCUtivea and other buainess leaderB take the 

initiative to identify community problems and map new objectives for 

51 

reform and radovolopmont. 

One ©ditor suggeats that in such cases, a newspaper owner, pub- 
lisher or editor can othically create a deoision-inaking group with 
personal influence in private channels as "a legitimatQ function of 
newspaper management, . . .without prejudice to the newspaper's inde- 
pendence in its newsgathering function or to the stattng of its frank 

, 52 ■ 

opinions on its editorial page," A national study shows a majority of 

editorial wifiters are involved in civic, religious and veterans' groups 
and on government boards and agencies, although they seo a need to limit 
such activisra in order to retain impartiality. "Perhaps the paradox is 
explained by differences in perception about what is political involve- 
ment. It is more, likely, however, that this finding reflects an unresol- 
ved conflict between a professional journalistiCa norm and perceived re- , 

53 . 

sponsibility *ln citizenship." 

One ethical stance on'- journalistic involvement is that the good 
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rlounmlAst can a good cltizdn adtivo in yovetfrtinonb md civid nofclvUy, 

foaeional conduct has vatiiuhed in tho Amoiflcan nowflifoow'.'lt is argmd that 

tho jou^ttQlisU muau \m ttllowad to do moro qb a aitiaon, partiidUlo-r.ly 

on the oonuflunity lovol. , ."as long as a iJtJifaonal ddcjitjion is mtulQ bo- 
ss 

tween the two in "a aloat confliat of intareBt". 

Tho motivation to act in a dauso becauBe oE aonBcionce is rooted 

56 

in the Amorican journoliat as a "miseionory" . In the 19608, to 

hooat or crlticigo city or country bacaiim an opon public iseue, aa 

"tho youngor and moro dodicatQd oruBading roiJoetetB frnnkly and openly 

ropudiate(d) tho historic position that managornQnt alono has the ^ight, to 

, ■ 37 
determine what goes into thQ paper." 

It was perhaps fitting that a very significant and open elash of 
civic and national journaliatic conscioncG camQ in Chicago In 196 8 
when young war protestBrs and roportora covering them were beaten by 
police eager to keep tha Democratic convention in Chicago, (Ironically » 
it was held at the Stockyards bQcause McCormiak Place had burned the 
year before and was not yet rebuilt on tho lakofront where demonstrators 
gathered,) 

When Chicago's booster newspaper editora Buppressed stories on 

police brutality and teXevision was criticized for giving the city a 

bad reputation, young riiporters started their own journalism review 

with its alternative picture of the public interest, the convention, 

civil rights and conflicts of interest by the press .-The reviev? enhanced 

. 58 

the liberation of the budding media 'of new and alternatiye journaHsrn, 

The new activist reporters were seen as the "fourth revolution in 

59 60 • ■ 

journalism" and as a poBilble new power s'tructure. Their" subjective 

involvement in news events 'was defended as an obligation and ethioal 

right which opened up new notions of the public interest. 



Althoucjh dofliiitiona of hlio noM journaliBin vory, ndvocacJy wfililny 
rcJVQrnled \xttbm md eodial isauoo btjyoiid fcho hiddoii bineaa o£ eo-cdildd 
objoctlvd i:oporbinc|. Now iitoitftti'y boclmicjuoa c/dva now'inaioht Into 
politiaa, and oven mayoral activiUy by Mailor and IJi'ualin. And the 
undercjifound press htiirborad a plncQ and domtfluniby for ot^nr voiceH to 
challenge the eatablishod prose and its sodioty. 'rho dominflnt publia , 
IritGrQBt was challetiyed by jout-naliatfl demanding a grQator volco In 
Qditorial policy u,rid groatot public acdoas for tJi-jvioualy j4tiheard and 
unhooded groupB.-Ths new public intajrosfc hod an Gthical rationalQ and 
hfllpod oreatfl o now civia a^ondti by groups and iournalista with a 
patriotism for city and countsy not grdntly unlike the historic per- 
sonal journaliBw' of the old aotivist publisheifa, 

Howevor, in the wake' of , t'epoirter activism, the focus of debate 
was on them and the ethics of their involvement in" civil righta' (race^ 
war, priaons), and how pa|aonal citiaen actions might Gonflict with pifo- 
fesaional responsibility to convtay ^ general public Intorest in the 
presa. One defensa of the old publishor activisin was they wore expgeted 
to be involved, especially in small towns? but Washington Post columnist 
Nicholas Von Hoffman reminded the American Society of Newapaper Editors^ 

that a lot of political writers on newspapers weve also go-betv?een "bag 

- ■ 62 ■ _ 

men" and "fixers" for editors and publiihers, ^ 

s . 

Von Hoffman cited Tagge "bes much a political operator for years 

as he was a reporter, but he was .operating as the publisi^ra wanted. So 

63 ^ , . 

there was no question raised," Von Hoffman, who believes in neutrality. 

In action^ but not in opinion by journaliBts, noted that reporters have 

always, been involved but now more o£ them *'in ways that stick in the 

64 . 
management's craw," -^^_^r^—-^ ^ ^ 

Tom Wicker of the Nevr York Times / involved in both negotiations 
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md m^Qxkiny of hhB Abtica iirlgDn £LotB, udnhdnds that i£ a citigon- 
repoftdjf flup^orte the tjoVGrnmont^ It is '•Bai:a pcirhidauflhlp" and not 
calli^d activlQitt. !l© romlhddd odihoi^s that a ayniciil t^iiblio Sdnsdd "the 
music critid i& fiKod, tho aporte\^afibor is fikQdr the Mai Qstate sbction 
is fiKod^ ^nd bq forth". 

^thiGal aodc2B on journalistic: acfciviam have baen as loose and 
nobuious aa dorinltionB of the public interesti Wiekot? "forovor pisposod" 
to a formal dode of ethicB^ arguDB that ethical quoattur^ are ultimately 
"individual jUdgmDnt", Tho ASMIi) and Mntional ConCoronoQ of' Editorial 
Writ^ra have tejeated formal codsB on ethical conduct. ThG' typical pla*- 
titudinoua p«aehm©nt is that th© activiat make clear "Jiis separation as 
a *civic catalyst from the profGssional newsgathering mochanisni of his 
paper. He must also make clear the fact that his newspapsr's editorial 
indepandenee is not a subject for bargaining^ oven in bahalf of worth-^ 
while eivie aima." 

That advice for editorial ntanagement trying to revitalise a city 

does not speak ^to reporters facing the n\or© conatant teniptation to 

accept fraebiQS, junkets ^ gifts from news sources r political acts of 

conscience; or^atock holdings and moonlighting to supplement frequently ^ 

lov^ salaries granted by publishers* This "can of worms" v/as aired bu 
i 67 

Sigma . Delta Chi in 1973 / and by the Associated Press Mtanaging Editors^ 

which passad the ball to the American Newspaper PubliahBrs Association ; 

68 

with *he advice:/ "It's Vour Move,. Sublishers*" 

involvement and activiam by journalists is not only old^ but has 
been argued to be ethically and journalistically sound if such activity ^^ 
gains both information and understanding for readers if reporters are ; ^ 
engagect in civic or other affairs as citizens or reporters. Thus, it 



is -atguaclj - ' . * ^ 

"Contriiy to amsient jcjuarna listtc stiibb<5le*hs^ dt is go*od ^ 
' f o'E repottars 4o becon© ihv-'Clv'ed.ejno-tlominr theLr stories 
.when rajnainang »acjof and' li^^i^s&ml sertes U«tle parpo se la ,^ 
a^coiopLex worl-d ^liacln is 41 ffioalt to compaah^^ . , fomm 

of the. heSt jonicJallsm ^ ft^m the stajdp.oi.iirt conatmc^tive 
■ " «ubli-G aeivdce , iiafl beea p^rfotrread by repoateacs '-fe/ho hav-e.de- 
' .' aiBerately cou.rt- ea hewsw-otthy Qjcparl«nce&. - , tome ^o'f the 
■ ac3ti^7i ties ara engaged In b.y aeeporta^is as-^ffri^at© cttigens? 
others^ ill th& Llrtfi af lutr/ can be caMed crwiaaing aff forts, 
.. ■ sad more" than one Puaitset or othfer irL> 3ia.s gone • to ^^a;n enter- 
';. ■ prising-, hevffflmaji and Bagara ^for this aott o f, awti-wit^, _ 70 ^ 



,Stf also, , ■with ttte new nuct talcing, whie| c'aii ^cceranad^te the pablic 
service idfeaLs and aotivisni off (a-) those' ^ho btf -eak way aroiti the 
PEiss and pol-iticil establdslment to chaaenga tJiem i^i=*h a new idea 
o£ tie 'publib taitetast! (b> thcJae wJio star wlthi-j tait systeia, adapt 
^to ,p«Licy' ana r€^deEi^fi Or caariffy the public in. tsr^st of the looietaf. . 
Tv^o ^a^e a illustrate this jDirit; ^ ^ , . . \ " 

Tribm« WASiforcfed by olt^ aj\SL nm&W^&K ^^6 "^^ news-- 

paper ISe'catise of his cmsadai agsllast reaL estat=e d^evelopera^ he beg-an • 
W^^^- andeperid&nt BaLj^^Wn- PRe paper fias "po int oi view" jour- , = 
nal£aiti "in the pixhlic inteiest", ejeeoses th^ prasa and po^et. structure , - 
and: "isn't ■part , if the uSiiaLi^'^r^^ team affio-rfe' T^lieae the paper ■ 

ip worhm '£oir vit^ ball afctd the ihafliber of flomrae^ca, or on the otbfr ^ 
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■hana ao'esn 't repeesent onl 4 a paKtLciilar movement ■ Litee. 't|i« n&v- left 

in Washing- ton, vith a.n apprdaclilrir pKi'8'ideratia.l, 1 e 
in the, early l>7os, repotteri' WooWard^ ana Bemstei^n a.t taa gost iacia 
the usuffl' lov^ par, lack of statue am Ldttie ego sfcttsifac^ioEi typiqal in 
newsrooms. By adj usting to- .riewsriaom rtorns , they wees aibLe'to "tiaiisceria 
tue traditiorisL obsery^er roLe of th« jepoKtei to halR iftajs Eiistoiy. ■ 



/ Fia^Bt, they adapted to the system. Bernstein had learned "how to 

^ dt£^nk aod ahase women" . ^^oo^ard confessed "almost a perverse pleasUte*V 

in firtding "something that is going wrong" in the cormiuiiity. And both 

immli^%& that "The paper is iullt and lives and dies on Page One'S and 

tha tiwards for reaching it ifimre/ status and stardbia, Bernstein *had^ strmg^ 

' dirfcve- ''born of hl^ own insecurity"!, to produce Page One stories; and ^ 

Woaivsr^rd had "almost adulatory apprBGiatipn for all editorial direatlon^" 

piB i?oodward eKplained^ . .you have to hava a Gompulsive need 

to mc^eeed. You have to be ijisecure and to want desperately to please 

yoi^r tool's**" ^The pri^ie was Page Ona and "this automatically means no 
V 75 

taicipei^ing with policy", Jlnd it also meant pov^er, prestige and publicity 



foe tine publication and a chanQe to brag of its social responsibility* 

Probably the most coranpn solution offered for the dilemma of jour- ^ 

■ . .'' * - - • ' TtB -■ 

naS-ism* as both participant and observer is a free and open-ended use 
ana aefdnltlon of activisin as the public intereBt or social reaponsibi- ' ^ 
lity* ptiblisherB and raporters can conveniently rationalize almost any 
acfcivlsni' since there is Little res trie t ion or "ChalLeng from enforced 
coaes 0* explicit policy. Both are in some position to define and to a 
sbliaAfy their definitions in prliit (and history) / so their notions be- 
come soniawhat closed to aebate, especially ifaations are wrapped in ' 
cic/ic projects or national patriotism for the good of the public. 

^he project and protest provide both journalist and publisher with , 
eoa satisfaction. One gains a credible corporattoni the other a creai- 
ble career,, with frequently faine in plaqe of finances. The elusive gual- : 
It^ off truth aids reporters in this intellectual escapism as does the . ' 
imeli'cl* and vague newsioorti policy' for the publisher. The private news 
"■ccsrpocataon"' basks ^ in iruthi as "pr." and can create its own definitioii 

of the eublie interest by building or supporting public projects anfl b^ ., ■ 
' ' -■ j" ■ ' /' " , '■ ' '" ^ 

riliaeijig "pentagon papers" while at the/sanie time retaining the right to ^ 
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sell truth to a mass audience with the right to know. ' ' , 

The qM publishing magnate may be trading in his old machine for the 
newer manafenient of the masi market establishnient. The seaf-inte'rest 
of the old bufliiiess Institution la re-deflned as mass dlitribiit ion of 

• Information "on social probleins of which tjiere is ample supply. Crisis 
and conflict beeoine profitable. The new symbiosis is tha marriage of 
the enllghtehed press business to the liberal- information and problem 
specialists who proviae a ratioriale , define the new public interest 
and hope to ''house-breaJc" the publishers' craving for profits. 

' A mixture of press scholars, critics and apologists provide' evi- ,-|: 

dance for these speculations , In testimbny to a classlo activist pub- f 
lisher recognized for, his civic renewal efforts, a sage of social re- 
sponsibility by the press exalts the ■booster/activist for "public ser- 
vice as willing acceptance of the leadership burden of our industrial % 
society" and' as "a citizen responsive to the total eommanlty of mankind'.*" 

The ethos of the public interest creed continues; 
• ■■ . , ■ . • ■ ■ ■ '■ ' " ^ " 

'•the problems of the day — full employment/ eradicaticn of 
slums, the alleviation of poverty, the Improvenient of schools, 
the elimination of racial discrimination, the provision of e^- 
qual justice for all, the- main tenance'^^ of peace; and civil order 
— are the' problems of business,, . , . (which) . . ".hafl furnished . i: 
the leadership for sociar reconstruction . . . .provides our prin- 
• cipal resevoir' of talent. Business men are' working nfit only for 
a healthy , ^profitable' economic system,., but "for a healthy society. 

If we have,, a liberal society toda:y — one' concerrjad primarily 
with the public welfare — it is because business ana comraunity ' 
■ leadership, is prevailingiy liberal— that is, forwatd , loolcing ,in- 
' teiligent, cautiously' optimistic, willingly com and per- 

sonally involved in seeJting equal oppdrtunity ' for all men. , , ^ . . 

' , .we .(in journalism education) . , .look for mirtds occupied 
more with the problems of the community than with the problems o£ .q 
the firm. Mo -firm can do well in a failing society." 77 •• , 

But what ■happen a when the firm or family fails to see that, what .,| 

■' is good'for the city and society ' is also good for the finii ? £n that ,..:| 

case, one study suggests that the reporter "should trust to his 'pro- 

, ..... % . , ' 
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fesstpnalism to prevent being influenced by the management line . Thus , S 
hy Kriov?ing maiiageiTient' s goals, tlfe rsporter's professionalism can, play 

the role of cQuntervailina force to assure that coverage is not distor-- 
" ' ■ ^ ' ^ : ..^ = ■ 78 ■ " [ 

ted by corporate inertia or economiQ self-interest." If that eduGation'- 

. ■ • , ' ' ■ 

a.L.procBs.s succ^eds^ theri the press can help the firm^see the need for 

rational urban growth and devalopment^ a regional rather than just a 

dow^tovn perspGCtiva^ arid that public consuinption of news 'about public 

problams can increase newspaper prosperity* That is one reason ^ accor- 

ding to one press critic, that "The Los Angeles Times has turned Jiand- ^ 

some profits since it ended its career as a strident family trumpet : 

and began being a good newspaper". . / 

The same critic defines "good" by saying "Leadership .and policy 

control on neVfSpaperB need to be made, more responsive to the society^ 

at largei not as a mirror image of the body politic^ but sensitive to 

social and economic reality, as a good university it to learning. " The , 

^guestion is not so inuch the bias of the finn, ^but whether it reflects _i 
'*tearity as rigorously as trained and independent prpfessionais proauce 
it" by accurat^:^ly reporting "the most Important issues"^ They * include racQ 

^relations, : inadequate schools, poverty \and urba^^ decay, war, peace and 
the snviromnentp whose/ cures ^ depend o^^national , wealthy . taxes and 
"social policy"* v; . ^ " ^ / / - " ^ 

. In a tone 'of resignation to the econoinic definition of public, in- / 
terest, the journalisni pundit continuesi \ "\ 



V "The ultimate question of corpor^^ of interest in the 

news is whether news and cormnentary as a .whole would be different ^ 
if news corporations had no outside financial interests. And if . 7. 
different, whether it could come closer ^than it does today to the 
needed "improvement 'in reporting and relevant qommentaryV • , * .If s,^^ 
• the news and its interpretation are Increasingly^merely a byproduct 
of ^^huge corporations whose primary concerh must be conventional gain, 
then it is not a minor, matter in pubUc' inforrnation or ^in- the d^^ 
opment of social and .fiscal policies; " 81 ^ . ^ \. _ -1 



; HJournalism letiics is full of credos and canons of faith in an 
obscure and undeflried public interest. In 192 3^ the National Association 
of Newspaper Editors declarak "The right of a newspaper to attract 
and hold readars is restricted by nothing but consideration of the 
public wel fata'* and the "promotipn of any private interest 6ontrary ' > 
to the general welfare^ for whatever reason^ is not aompatible. with 
journalism." The Hutahins Coimission in 1947 urged. the press to "^e s 
responaibre for the presentation and clarifiQation of the goals and 
values of sdciefcy"* The APME in 1962 urged jthe "use of mature and \ 
conaiaered "^judgrrient in the public interest at all times," 

Journalise teKti ox} both management and reporting ^bf ten casually 
handle contradictions and righteous definitions of public interest,. . 
especially in so-called "cqrtmuhity joUrnalism-> where management is 
close to both conOTunity and. journalists* "What is best must be decided 
by the editor or' publisher's the advice of one text for managament . 
on^oomittunl^ty^^kervicb pro j sets ^ which it lists as valuable to the news- ^ 
paper 'as a CQminuaity institution, ^ . : - ^ j . , 

Those dealing with newspaper public relations are. remindea that 

"If anyone ne#as a multiple personality^" it is the small-town editpr* , 

His public ekpects him to be a:speakeri^ fund-raiser^ pyiitioian, sales— : 

manr scholar^ diplomat^, counseiori civic eKpart and business leader of . 

' ^ .^^ ^- . S3- : ; / - ' ■ 

the" highest .ranlc* " Numerous practices are cited; but advice '^a.vers 

.f.CQm„J!Avold ^being-vtoo^ t^^^ to ^local af f ri^^^lfra^cTo^^^ 

that you lose the objectivity of local coverage" to "Jump in and support 

worthwhile projects even if they hinge on, ad'\)^ertising" • . . v 

Editois aie supplied with maxims and other ethical proverbs on ^ 

whatever is "-right". The editorial diifiwma on the public good lirigers* ^ 

■ . ' ' • ' . ■ ■■ ■ : ' ^ , 

A current text on cpmmunlty journalism teaches: "Our papers should be- 
come .active partners with our conmiunities in' their struggles to grow 



bigger, to improve more . . .Yete we shouldn't 'become chamber q£ 
Commerce organe either. If some project isn't right or if it's 
questionable, we shouldn't let it go just because the Chamber or . 
the City Council endorses it." A highly regarded text in the same, 
field for many years describes an activist journalist i "A small _ . 
town or suburban editor who works effectively for comnvunity projects 
must be a dombination public speaker, psychologist,, researcher, per- 
iuader, organizer, bulldog, poUtician, opportunist, and diplomat." , 

as for guidance On involvement ethics, he says a project must 
be needed and "it must be ethically right, and a majority or many , 
should benefit." Both awareness of front and fiattery seem to be 
idvised.by the exhortation that "An editor may work months behind; ^i' 
the. sce.nes to get a state highway department to build a new bridge, 
but if its- approval' is announced at a meeting with- several local - 

'cltlzerig he shoiUd, give' them credit." . ^ . ' _ • \^ 

The ethical guidelines are inconsistent and contradictory. • 
As one study, of ,the press as a participant-observer , in. a large city 

" cbncladeds "involvement, it seems,' must be- dictated by the circuin- 
stanees that are in eaqh individual case. And that invdlveinent 

"should "go as deep'as hecessary .to assure that the public- interest ■ 

l?serv^^^^^^^^^^ makes^:'" the : public dnterast" higbly ' relative^ 

" - fublishers may consider the problem academic if the public in- 

.-terest is-^eeiried~by-the;-mass-=Gtr^ 
griups. As one Detroit Free-gress executive put it, "'The only 
vested 'interest 'to- which we' shall respond ,: . . is that of our 
collect'ive readeri.'^ Los Angeles rimes publisher Otis Chandler's . • .. 
concern in'clMes credlbili.ty of his publication as 6lder reporters 
ideiitified with tbe mass market are being replaced by more educated, .. 
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sgectalized, upper and upper-midd.le class reporters "more, sensitive 
than the average citizen to the important sociological problems that 

. confront our .society today." what are problems of public interest anfl 
"objebtiv"e reporting to the reporter may appear biased to those read-, 
ers who do not share this sensitivity," 

• News of riots and other calamities (two Times reporters were, 
beaten at Chicago) and even criticism" of the Times by the mayor and > 
governor are all negative grist for the mass audience mill. Mo thirty 
escapes the. production, consumption and recycling of the "public in-- 
terest" agenda. And there .is no limit seemingly, as . ".we should cover ,, 
every Slab ject' that deserves the attention of a newspaper, . , regardless ■ 
of whether it involves an advertiser, , , .friends of the owners, - » 

'.(or) any special interest group," '* " 

Such a broaa social responsibility approaches a scope usually «^ 
assigned to governinentSi .Small wonder that the notion of the press as ' ^■ 
an adviirsary can also be sheltered under the s ami umbrella... The old 
publishers long cherished the i'de a of the government as a threat and 

' adversary to business, which had to watch it for the public interest. - 
To extend '^the idea to piaking the news operations a government' or an • 
adversary with qonstitutional rights helps fpg the stigma of the 

- press aa a base.- and vile mone^y^rubbing operation, As a leading ' , s .^^ 
advocate of tha adversary theory puts- it , ."to d± whole _ 

lou^nalism as a crass business poses a. more perplaking, question than 
it ans^^ars/ , " ( A constitutional business can smsler- def irie public good 
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; with expanded constitutional protection/ the rig P^®|^ 
to gatJier an'd .sell information "to make democracy work" sometimes'^- 
is a story in itself, the Watergate case for example, . Constant con- '.^■'^ 
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fliet between prees and government provides a steady sUpply of news 

:^ / . _ ... ^ . .-, •92 ; . _ .. ^ ^ v. 

and pBrpetuates the myth of an advereary prees* This argumerit sugg- - 

ests that "goverrunent and media figures are increasingly interchange- 
able" as "One group gets headlines/ the other bylines* , Both enjoy 
the same daily 'fix'".' They "need each other to survive and pros'- 
per" and "the mechanics of confrontation tend to bonflrin the press 
in its pose as the custodian of conscience"* . In reality, this, no-- 
tion continues^ "the news media have now become part of the government, 
in all-but formal constitutional ratification of the fact." . ' 

The adversary tole bypasses some of the old riddles of objec- 
tivity--subjectivity and the unresolved -dilemma of exaatly wha| is 
the public interest to .which spcial responsibility subscribes* The* 
adversary press challenges the goverhmen^ rather than the economlo 
syatein*^ It generates saleable crlticisiri^o'f the governmant and related 
ago satisfaction in the newsrooms and managers* off lees. ^And more 
Bignlflcantly / It moves the focus from any^ substantive p>robe. of the 
^nature of news policy on the public interest, to an emphasis on the ' 
independence^ integrity/ and skills q£ the journalist. 

111 dealing with pressures ^ on t^e press, journalists are urged 
to do as "professional and as compiet^ly honest a jqb, as humanly ^ 
possible"* V One journalism teacher in his "complete guide techniques 
and ethics ofj^news_r^ 

dilermria 3Dy urging new words like "fairness" and "balance-' by greater 
Use of primary sources and documentation, ^and answering the "why" 
and tneaTilhg of news* This bid idea still does^ not refine the public good; 
. " A similar solution is that accuracy is a% more fuadamental issue 
than V^^"ticlpah€ subjectivity ys observer objectivity, v^hich is baaed 



on the faulty assumption' that dbservation can be a non-subjective 

experience. Accucacy would be tested by conflrmatiqn with others, 

its use in predictipn, and whether the inforitiation can be ased to 

98 

malte events happen. Thus, any general public interest to which the 
•press is socially responsible would be derived from the operation 
of a scierice of Gomniunication. •Fair, , rather than objective, reporters 
Would then be "making public the directly observable data upon 
which inferences are made, making public the Icgic of inference used, 
and shovSng awareness of where others inigtit -disagree with the data - 

■ 99 ■ - ■ ■ ' . ■. ... 

on the inferences," In simpler city desk tentis, "Get the facts ane 
tell all . sides. " Well said perhaps, but the aiiemma reinainsi What is 
the public interest or the general welfare 7 . » 

The question has been broached by a mxtuie of professors, 
publishers and people in politics, who are/concern/d. about the liberal 

.■ -".^ . . -v.- / * ■ .> " ^ ■ ■ , 

consensus reflected in social' responsibility themes m the press,, 



"It is the viewpoint of the urban-bted>coirege- trained, 
confident o£ 'prbgress ', urbane, mildly idealistic,slight- 
ly optimistic, blandly liberal, . . .more the attitude, off ^ 
the Bast, and North than the West and South. .■ ..more intel- 
lectual than practical.' • -more a reforfnist middle-clMs 
or philanthropic upper-clags viewpoint than a skeptical 
working class perception, . The consensus seems to assume 
that we can "solve all our problems. wlths good intentions, 
education', uaiversity trained expertise^ rational analy- . 
.sis , earneflt conversation , peaceful efforts , .and sophisti- 
cated compromise, "100 ■ 

.This indictment charges the critical, subjective press and 



• ' its content with overlooki^ig comprexities. It argues for public 'order a 
sses wtiters ."deceived by the rhetoric of good intentions" and who 
"fail" to question: how their good objectives are t%;. be achieved. " ^ ^ v / 
; ? / : A 'sirtilar :.view, admonishes that WThe current ernpha sis . op .' social, . : 

/responsibility' in journalism may well be" nothing more than a su^r " 
/; : terfuge unaer which elite groups or persons go. sbput . trying to itiake .v ,; 
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the press syatem wer in their own image." The admonitio:^^continuesi 



n 



Ameriaan journalism is becoming so institutionalized and 
proCessionali^ed and 00 immured with_ the nascent concept of 
' 'social responsibility S that it is voluntarily giving,^ 
the saared tenet of libertarianism''^' editorial self-dater- 
miniim'*-and is in grave danger^ of becoming, ^one vast^ grayj 
bland^ monotonous,, coiifDnnist spokesman for some collectivity, 
of society." 103 

Some of this type of concern was inherent in the denunciation 

of the press by Vice-President Agnew in 1969. He chastised the net^ 

wbrka^ producers and coimnentators who "live and work in the geogra- 

phical and intellectual donfines of Washington D.C*^ or New York City 

"Both communities r " he said "bask in their own provincialism^ their 

own parochialism" and present "a narrow and distorted picture of 

, ' . , \. 104 : 

America'Vdn their"endleas pursuit .of controversy", ; 

Agnew. raised a questiori on news policy and public goals 

"What is the end valua~to enlighten or to prbfit. ? What^^ ^ 
.la the end resu,lt-^to infOCTi or to confuse ? How dpes the ^' 
_ ongoing exploration foi more^ action^ more excitemsrit, more A ^ 
drama serve our national search for internal peace and sta- 
bility"* 105 ^ ^ . Al / ^^ 

Liberals- respond that there exists no conspiracy news policy 

by ^liberal Eastern media and that Agnew disliked press^ exposure of 

government and social problems. Even so ^ what ia the goal of news* ; ' 

and ^nfdt^ation in society I which presumably has a public interest 

to which /the press pledges its' allegiance ? As for a Northeast news 

policy^ one study indicatei that "The rise of the knowledge industry' 

has treated a new^ lib^al, and largely Dembcratlc^moral-self-. 

righteQUsness elite baaed in the Northeast" ^ with a "New York- 

■•-•'•V \ / _ 106, . ' ■ / ^ ^\ •^v-^'-'.,, 

Washington media axis"* " - ' . ■ 

' ' ^ If 'regional arid sectional cultures with their own cortununi cation 
systems_are emerging (l#e» Sunbelt vs Snowbelt) wl^ 

issues 'of observation, participation and the public interest remain ? 



with some liberties,' for" the sake of synthesis, two ideal types : 

of neutral and participant journalist roles are described below with 

' 107 \ 108 

the use of studies by Segal Un 1973 and by Johnstone at al in 1976, 

There are delicate margins and some overlap and conflict in roles i 

and some poetic license taken by the author from his preceding analysis. 



-NEUTRAL- 



— PARTtCIPAMT-. 



JOURNALISTIC ROLES 



Passive. Libertarian 



Objective, Observer,.. 
Recorder, chronicler. 



Detachnient, bescription, . . , 

Inform, Disengaged 

.Contemplation ,' Non-pplitical 
By-stander, Witness, 
Technical, Efficiency^ 
Sendex, Communicator, 
Sources, Who, What, When, 

-Where. i 



control in Content,. . . 
Place {building) Beats , 

Accuracy, Facts, 

Historian, Novelist 



Organizational Professional, 
in Wews Hierarchy 

Ex tensive formal Ties 
in Wider ' Society 



Active, Social Responsibility . 

..Subjective, Booster, 

..Participant, Activist, Problems , 

'" , Solutions 
..Advocate, Adversary 

..Involved, Bias 

. ,Eoliticrfi> Action, 
Watchdog, Muckraker 
Citizen, Underground, - ■ ^ 

Receivers, Consumers, Feedback, 
Access, Alternatives 
•'Why, How, New Journalist ' . 

...Control- ih Journalist. 

, . . Specialists ,, Experts., Codes 

, ..Interpret, Explain, Evaluate 
Critic, Cheerleader, Commentator 

..Solo Professional in News Career 



.Pro'fessional Colle"agues 'for 
Social Ties in Large Cities 



THE PUBLIC INTEREST 



Formal Social ■ 

Solidarity „ 
Constructive 

Consensus 
Tradition, Solidity 

Freedom , Libertarian 
, Simplicity 



Focus on Social Probli 
. Punctlonai*- Tension , , 
Social Change, Dissent, Control, 

Responsibility • 
N^w Consensus i < 

Conformity:, Collective - 

complexity j • ■ , ^ 



■■\ . ., . ■ , ' ■ . 

Shmm ethical and Intellectual questions and predicaments linger 

■ I ■ ■ " " ' . ' ' ■' 

for further study s / . = . . 

■ .j.Doea a-'general public interest exist/ ana is. the notion useful? . 

The press model could be compared with that in other fields such 
• political science and economics. 

•.i.ls.the social problem (social responsibility)- def inition of 
tie public interest a sign that news policy is moving outside 
" . -the nawsroom rather than reiftaining inside dictated by th^ in- • 
|^|-erna], needs of organization, business and professional pr^de 7 

/ ..If the press dropped any pretense of objectivity or policy 
Oil the public interest and merely ■ admitted biases and involvement/' 
would not its crdaibllity be enhanced and restrictive, explicit 
codes and policy avoided ? ' , 

...Will the lack of any explicit policy. on the public interest 
and mere professional information diitribution create Infornia- 
tton- overload 7 Will that force newsrooms to accept responsibi- 
lity for the consequences of information ? Or can perceptive 
news consumers (109) handle the feedback and thereby create a 
pluralistic public- Interest 7 • . - ^ 



,.^Can the ethic of growth and expaniion be criticized fully 
if de\celopment is in the^ firm's own .self interest ? Who Mil , 
warn of consequences and is the critic a valuable patriot to . 
city and country and how much "dialpyalty" can be accpmniodated 

...Bow are pet projects- of publishers and other media marjagers 
treated in the news and how are reporters . affected ? As large 
metropolitan dailies decline, how is the traditional_ role of 
the publisher changing ? As networks and, ■electronic media ex- ■ 
pand, how are the self-interests, pf anohorpeopler weathermen, . 
and sports-casters related to civic conflicts of interest- % - 

,,.Is not. the role of communications In society depende,n,t on 
the- nature and goals of . that society 7 In American socidty , can' 
the "toilet-training" of media management, the evolutioii^ of a 
sdiende. of communication, the usage of precision journalisiti, , ^ 
and even functional re-organif tion of newsrooms with expert, 
professionals, ever change or function outside the .national ■ . 
public interest of consumerism ^in a oompetitive society 7 ■ 

if journalism is ever rescued. from pVimitivism (110) ,=.;i8 ;^ 
not the next challenge . to use communications to create 
' social opder (libertarian, collectivilt or some combination) 
in which cbange does not always, mean .crisis and destructton> • 
and' in:*which notians of excelience can find permanence and • ' 
survival? Is the. separatior^: of the objective and subjective - . 
• ^atperienoe a help*<or a hindrance (or such, • 

an ideal 7 * > • • / 
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Conclusioris 



To answer" some of the questions and predicaments prosed, the press^ 
practitioners have skirted or. avoided the Issue with an open-ended use 
of the term "social responsibility" serving another .term "the public 
interest". The Hutchlns Report' studied 20 years later noted tlrat "•Re- 
sponsibility' is capable of a variety of def initlons.ir.tje meaning varies 
according to who is talking, when and according to whom the prsss^ls 
feup'pbfled to be responsible to," ■^^•^Even the (^nadian experience of broad- 
castlng and Uie public. Interest faced the problem^^at "Even if a suit- 
able definition of the 'public- la teres t could be agreed upon, differences 



/ok opinion- remain about what n^ads to be done 'jun the public interest 

I X ' _ ' 112 ^ 

An^Xhow it may be accomplished^^ 

to whatei|« the public interest is and how to obtai.n 



In 

it, thfe ethical quandary remains, A decade ago when a Philadelphia - ; 
Inquir§l\^^pulll c and personal interests clashed, ' even his competitors^ , 
who exposed him admitted then that "It is ridiculous to- think that tfhere^^ 
* isn't a llttlje bit of i;7horlng going on in /the jourjialistiC professipn''. - 
At about the same time, a highly esteemed editor argued that "The editor . 
should be eguaily the citizen, participating to the, fullest in the Life . 
..and' aspirations of his town."-HThe "community's well being" and "oppor- 
■ tunity for good" are supposed to . outweigh improper influence In eonfilic- ^ 
ting interests. The. same -editor brushed off 'the dilerana- with the idea 
that / .If a ne'wspap'erman sincerely doubts that he can be any less 
-tmpartlal or factua^when deailng, as a newspaperinan , with affairs with _ 

which he .is closely ■identified as a- citizen, he shouldn't be in' the pro-; 

IIS ■ ' , ^" ■ •"' ' ' 

fessionjin the first place," • ' ' . . - 

• " . A decade 'later, the eyas'ion of ^any definition of the public interest 
contlniies although the journallats continue to,. i\se the term. Columnists 
/ set aside the problem, -Even press critic Charles Selb contendi that "this 
'business is so ImpreciseKand' fac-rariglng that any attempt tp condify what . 
is proper and .Imprope^ is bound to fail".. Jimray Breslin >rgues« that 



If I 



No single group i's the exclusive proprietor of the public Interest. I . 

what , 



- say put it ' .(even ba'd taste) in , the' paper and let the|public decide 

is.- good .taste, - , — ~ ■-, ' ■ ...il?^ 

'. „A similar laissez-faire attitude is indicated. by the congress Ion ai ;;j| 
effort to drop FCd resporisibillty to .operate .in " the publlG . interest ^ ^ 
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'and the Ijope that'-if a station was blatanW offensive to a substantial- ^ 
number of psople, mi.ketplac.; forces would taka care of iti" ■ Mean.h.ls,_ ; 

. the notion" that ownership of ,*he rnedia, especiaUj;eIeatrcnic, affects 
content and the public iaterest. an idea raised-a deaade ags^ is echoed : 
ttodayf^O^nd there is some indication that pubLicJnterett programming . 
is related to the economic sudceis of the media. HoWever, editors nay j 
relish' the notion !that ownera and' managers with their money, power and - .| 
prestige in the oommunity are not a conspiracy of the||tablishment to , ■ | 
manage the nev^s, which is metely "a crafted Industry" , " 
: /Myths in the riewsroom abound; The sanitised mechanics of ^production 
are'suppoied to seearate the journalist f roifl the- reality vhich might 
affect his objectivity. Even the standard, . sophist icatea newsroom policy 

■ ok conflicts Of interest for journalisCe may restrict ^offflce-hold,.ng, 
publicity wotk and .certain profit-nalcing "in our circurlation area", but.. 

/'that does not restrl^ "the" rights of individuals to p«fform voluntary 
/work for- religious, service, cultural or social organizations". . The ■ 
^ notion that journalists can function in -an antiseptic hubble separated 
f rom the community clasher with the idea of an objectiver col'lectiye _ 

■ Hblic interest in a pluralistic; democratic ;Socie*y 5*ith. cdngtant 
battle among viewpoints in the marketplace o£ ideas. - • 

When the society is seen to be. generally threatened, journalists . ' 
- often blur their participation and observation in such crises where^ - ^ 
the. .general public interest is not debated but defended- Journalist and ^ 
historian Barbara Tuchman suggests "I don't think, there's any way of ^ ^ ^ 
requiring or even hoping that, a press will/be objectivi /or totally ^lear .| 

■ of the ■governinent in 'a national crisis .like that.; .However,: there • s^a . 
great deal of life that's; not a pnajor war. " jEmphasis in original) . ■ " 

. But when- multiple notions ^of the public interest abound and arft cul-' . • . 
tivated, few areas are not a' state, of battle la the -'war .of. Ideas" . ^ y| 
;Th# cori8umptlon ethic prob>bly . comes the il^^^^^ to a general pub- | 
, lie interest in merica, but ' a lenglhy recent ^iscussi^n of the media's^ 
■coneiict of .interests, "the comnon criticism of media ties ■ ltd- the ;econmic.|| 
■ system surfaced again, as '"business and financial gain are . at the heart 
of nmss commurUcations- in Aitjericav and public affairs Journalism and the' 
public 'interesf^ are somewhere else.^^^^ the, dilemma ■ ^ ^ 

^ suggested were^^a ae-concentratlon df media ownership, the opening up of 5 



existing channola, the facilitation of now madia, and tho dovelopmont of 
ethical and legal basea fot pjfofessioiial journalism with a aall for 
"journalistB themaelvos to dofino the profeasional nature and requlromenta 

1 ? fi * ' 

of publid affairs ^Qportlng*', ' " 

Sudh a solution in related to the call for mora madia aolf«ariticiami 

press QOunoilSf a humani^Qd journalism and an od^aattsd public ^ and the 

hopes of the aoimnunications and technological sciences for the eKactnesa 

* found in the mediaal profession « An interim resolution might be for the 

publio interest to be defined more by functions of dommunity rather than 

1128 

by chamber of oommerce civic ideology and placos and evdnts for news. 

Also^ the preas might reveal more of its own confllata of interest 
so that its' publio interest might be seen alongsido its privato interests* 
One argument is that the national media are now part of a New Class 
. arlstocraey called "mediaoracy" reflebtlng the Eastern Establishment as 

129 

previously mentionedt "But ^ unfortunately, one finds an overall reluctance 

'* to discuss the emGrging new set of vested interests as such" , and the 

, media themselves 'Meplore analysis and arguments that seek to strip away 

. ''130 
their philosophic mystique and present their bare self interest,'! 

As objects of'presi criticism, both business and government now ask 

^that"the press itself should adjust to now social responsibilities" and 

that ^"There is nothing in the Firbt Amendment that makes the media immune 

to the same kind of critical examination it administers to the rest of 

society". Legislators call for the press to disclose its holdings ^ 
112 

and financest and the courts become skeptical of assuring the press 
rights which individuals do not have* And there are finally signs that- 
mecjia personnel themselves are willing to admit to the problems, A lead- 
ing broadcast journalist acknowledges that" 'this country is in danger of^ 

. 133 
seeing the media becoming the political process itself,'" 

' 134 
Others are asking whether the media should practice what is preachea,^ 
4 * 135 • . 

admit to its moral myopia and confess to how private interests can 

. , . 136 

affect news and notions of the public interest. Large newspapers are 

"beginning to cover the press itself and even how pet projects, even its 

' 137 
own^ might relate to news coverage. The new idea caused one newspaper 



„ ^..^^^^ _^ , and create a wide- 

spread national interest among publishers not used-to w^he^J^fta^ T'he dileimi*a 



is finally being faced by working journalist^i 



. "We are only beginning to admit to ourselves that, yes, we choose the > :^ 
• news , . *We^ are on4y beginning to deal with the fact .that we sometimes 
are participants and not only observers, as we used to be, . * *some new ^ 
consensus is indeed etnerging about the new role of the new press, part 
. ^ observer in today's society but also part participant. It will mpnltor 
gpj^" itself, vraveal itself more^ involve the public mOre." 140 
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